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The Language and Mental Development of Children 


UNDERSTANDING of the needs of children and society changes with 
such rapidity that every decade brings some modifications in the con- 
tent and procedures of elementary education. No matter how much is 
added, subtracted, or modified in the elementary curriculum, language 
will always remain its keystone. Because of the importance of language, 
scholars and researchists are constantly adding to the accumulation of 
material relating to it. The purpose of this bulletin is to gather to- 
gether some of the thoughts and findings of students of language and 
child development and to present them for the consideration of parents 
and teachers. 

Language is the medium of communication and enlightenment 
through which much of the teaching and learning takes place in home 
and school. Teachers and parents use language to tell, explain, enter- 
tain, direct, approve, and reprove as part of the guidance and teaching 
which are essential in the rearing and education of children. The 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory nature of a child’s response is frequently 
determined by the level of his comprehension of the words and mean- 
ings used by the adults who guide him. Teaching and guidance througn 
language is fruitful only when the language gets through to the child, 
when it is sufficiently comprehended to permit of the emotional and 
mental reaction which is sought. It is important, therefore, that par- 
ents and teachers recognize, understand, and interpret the stage of 
language development in which the child is operating in order to ad- 
just their guidance and teaching to his comprehension, his developmental 
needs, and his interests. 

Experience and language are closely interwoven in all learning 

situations. As a child gains in ability to understand and use word 
symbols, he can enter into, comprehend, and react to a variety of ex- 
periences. Experiences, on the other hand, expand the child’s fund of 
symbols through providing him with new words and modifying and 
enlarging the meanings of previously used ones. 
The function of language, the methods by which a child lays hold 
on his language heritage, and the influence of language upon the mental 
life and personality of the growing child are matters of concern to 
those who are responsible for his development. Concern for language 
is not new. Urban of Yale, in a philosophic treatise on language, has 
called reflection on language “one of the oldest and most constant 
preoccupations of the human mind” (56, p. 21).* Language has al- 
ways been of interest to scholars and teachers. Earlier students of 
language were interested in it largely from the philosophic and historic 
point of view. Modern educators are more interested in its function, 
its development by children, and its effect upon their lives and person- 
alities. 


* Figures in parentheses refer to numbered references in the Bibliography. 
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The Functions of Language and Speech 


Language has been developed to serve many purposes. It can be 
used to communicate meaning or to camouflage or conceal it, to ex- 
press feeling or to disguise it, to influence or control the actions and 
feelings of others, to facilitate thought and memory, to express pur- 
pose or intention, to enjoy or experience vicariously (58). Before 
children have finished the elementary school they have learned to use 
language to gain attention, to express or to produce feeling, to de- 
scribe objects and experiences, to give directions, to reason and think 
through simple problems, to explain, to criticize and dispute, and to 
enjoy rhythm, tone, word pictures, and humor. 

The social side of language is as important to a child as to an 
adult. Words are not always uttered to impart, to explain, or to in- 
fluence, but many times serve only to gratify the craving for sociability. 
All human beings seek the society of others in order to feel themselves 
in intercourse with them, and language helps to further this desire 
(37). Such expressions as Hi, Hello, or How are you? serve only to 
make a pleasant connection. Telling an incident from one’s own ex- 
perience frequently serves the same purpose. The circumstances, the 
setting, and the relationship which exist between teller and listener aid 
in the understanding of the story. This is very different from written 
communication, which must carry its message impersonally. Language 
may be regarded as one of the ways in which human beings behave in 
certain practical situations. 

Philologists distinguish between language and speech. Both the 
French-Swiss philologist, Ferdinand de Sassure, and the English pho- 
netician, Harold E. Palmer, define language as the accumulation of 
meanings and word-pictures which are stored in the minds of all in- 
dividuals and which have commonly held values. Language exists in 
the mass, not as a function of the man who speaks. It is a social mat- 
ter which each individual must take as he finds it. It exists because 
it is held in common by members of a linguistic community. Through 
the help of dictionaries and grammars, language becomes fixed. Speech 
is the action of an individual; the individual is always the producer 
of it. Nothing is added or changed in the composite we call language 
until after it has appeared in the speech of individuals (37). Speech 
serves actual life and gradually modifies language. 

Literature is formal use of language with emphasis upon form 
and style. Those who advocate that children should learn a language 
through study of its great literature “ignore the fact that literature 
has its roots in everyday speech” and that the everyday speech must 
first be understood in order to gain the meaning (58). Speech is 
individual and colloquial, but the core of language remains relatively 
unchanged. 


Language and Thought 


The relationship which exists between language and thought needs 
to be understood in order to appreciate the difficulties which children 
face in mastering a language. 


Traditionally, language and thought were conceived to be two 
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distinct activities: first, the thought occurs in the mind of the thinker; 
then, when he has worked it into shape, he expresses it. Plato ex- 
pressed this conception when he spoke of Socrates as an expert in 
bringing thought from the inner world of the mind and putting it into 
speech. Cardinal Newman is quoted as declaring that the secret of a 
good style is to have something to say and know how to say it (58). 
He, too, implied that thoughts come first, then expression of them. 

The modern concept of thought links it more closely to speech. 
Jesperson, the Danish philologist, mentions a girl who says, “I talk 
so as to find out what I think, don’t you?” Many people who have 
problems to solve and little time to spend upon them find, when they 
come to the point of expression, that thinking has been taking place 
but is not recognized until it is expressed. Thinking and speaking 
or writing take place simultaneously in most self-expression. 

Both the immature child and the uneducated adult have to utter 
their thoughts aloud in order to know what they are. The young child 
who accompanies his play activity by a running account of what he is 
doing is unable to think in any other way. Since he is in the process 
of mastering speech, he must use it orally in order to use it at all. It 
is probable that many children remain in this stage throughout their 
experience in the elementary school. Recognition of the process of 
simultaneous thinking and expression should help teachers to avoid 
calling upon children to work “in the inner world of the mind” without 
opportunity to bring thought into being through expression. 


The Difference Between Creative and Reproductive Thought 


Creative thought is of the sort which breaks fresh ground, follows 
new and untried trails in the mind, and must be expressed to be rec- 
ognized. It is safe to say that a novel idea is vague and nebulous in 
the thinker’s mind until he has expressed it either to himself or to 
others (58). Thoughts which one has learned to know already, he can 
keep to himself (28). An educated person has a great many thoughts 
which he can identify without expressing them. Reproductive thought 
deals with what is known and recognized. 

When an idea suddenly comes to mind in complete and finished 
form without awareness on the part of the thinker that he has given 
the matter previous thought, it appears true that the substance of his 
thinking and his method of reasoning are so familiar that they have 
become automatic. When the matter is new to the thinker, he may 
need to put it into either mental or oral speech in order to recognize it 
(28). 

Gray, of Columbia University, is doubtful that one thinks in speech 
when he carries on reflective thought, at least in the first stages. 
Thought appears to be vague and nebulous at first, taking no definite 
shape in the mind. When the thought needs to be clarified so as to 
be unmistakable, the thinker resorts to speech. “The more complicated 
the thought, the greater the need of exact expression in speech” 
(28, p. 96). 

A significant implication of the difference between creative and 
reproductive thought is pointed out by Watts, who has studied the lan- 
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guage of English children (58). He calls attention to the fact that 
teachers should distinguish between the sort of knowledge they can 
reasonably expect children to be able to put into words and the sort 
which will be a source of trouble to them. A subject that is new and 
unfamiliar will be difficult for them to discuss or to report on from 
their reading. As they continue to work with the subject and the 
ideas become thoroughly assimilated, they discuss it with ease and con- 
fidence. Relatively unfamiliar ideas reside “in the twilight between 
clear knowledge and blank ignorance” (58, p. 21). Thus, grasping the 
sense of material in a story book filled with expressions that have 
become familiar will be far easier for the child than extracting the 
sense from a study book, and he does need a great deal of practice 
in doing the latter. 


From the Concrete to the Abstract in Language 


The words used by a young child deal entirely with the concrete 
things and activities of his experience. He becomes interested first in 
names and words that denote activity. In time he becomes aware of 
the common properties of things, and growth in ability to generalize 
begins. The child begins to build a fund of general terms, which cannot 
be pictured, in addition to the class names which he can picture and 
which he uses commonly (58). Recognition of dogs of all sizes, colors, 
and types of fur as dogs comes long before the child conceives of them 
as members of the larger classification, animals, or as belonging in 
the category, quadruped. 

A child begins at an early age to use descriptive adjectives such 
as big and litile, but Watts found through tests that the power to 
think clearly about shapes and sizes begins to be acquired between the 
ages of nine and eleven (58). Concepts of alike and different are 
achieved long before the child can think opposite. 

Adult generalizations are conceived by the young child in concrete 
and specific terms and situations. Punctuality to most children means 
coming to school on time; fairness means taking turns and sharing; 
truth means telling exactly what occurred; being good means doing just 
what the adult wishes him to do. Smith tells of a two-year-old child 
who confused secret with cricket, which he had just encountered, and 
demanded to sce the “‘seacrick” (52). Many experiences with secrets are 
necessary for the non-picturable abstraction to take on accurate mean- 
ing. 

Teachers need to exercise great care to avoid the assumption that 
the child who can use words understands those words. Schools for a 
long time have accepted the ability to verbalize as evidence of knowledge. 
The occasional amusing errors of children call attention to their ac- 
ceptance of words used by adults and their efforts to make sense of 
them. The little girl who came home from Sunday School insisting 
upon carrots for dinner was found to have interpreted the Biblical 
verse, “He careth for me,” in the only manner her limited experience 
with words permitted; to her the words were, “Eat carrots for me.” 
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The Use of Language in Classroom Teaching 


Textbooks commonly used in elementary classrooms are crammed 
with non-picturable abstractions and with picturable terms which be- 
come clear only with experience. A study of meanings derived by fourth 
grade children from the pages of a geography textbook indicated wide 
differences in interpretation among children of similar age and back- 
ground. The statement, “The ice cap of Greenland is very thick,” was 
interpreted by some to mean a few inches in thickness in contrast to the 
picture of one child who guessed the thickness to be millions of miles 
(55). The observation by Watts that where textbooks abound “igno- 
rance finds it easiest to disguise herself” (58, p. 28) appears quite true. 
As Whitehead, the English philosopher, has indicated, it is easy to over- 
rate the success of language in conveying information when a _ back- 
ground of direct experience is lacking (59). 

In a discussion dealing with language and meaning, Horn has called 
attention to the fact that surveys of classroom procedure have repeat- 
edly shown language in the dominant role as compared with other means 
of instruction. In work in the content areas of the social studies and 
sciences it may be almost the only means of learning afforded the child. 
Even when field trips, audio-visual aids, construction and reproduction, 
or experimentation are used, language still plays the major role (32). 
Language is substituted all too frequently for both concrete situations 
and overt response whereas it should serve us an accompaniment to 
both. Language is necessary to the understanding of experience and 
to adjustment to it. If the language is available to the child largely 
through reading, he may be unable to construct the idea himself be- 
cause of the limitations of his experience, his fund of meanings, and 
his ability. In order for the language of a textbook to be effective with 
a group of children, it should result in similar understanding of mean- 
ing in the minds of each. 

The limitations of ianguage are clearly evident when one analyzes 
textbook instruction. Someone has referred to American textbooks as 
masterpieces of compression. They are filled with numerous and dif- 
ficult ideas. Because of the limitations of space, each sentence and 
paragraph carries a heavy burden of content. Much of this is in the 
form of generalized statements which are meaningful to the author and 
to the mature reader to whom the ideas are already familiar, but 
which do not convey meaning to the child. His experience has not yet 
caused him to construct these ideas and he cannot do so from the text- 
book alone. Sufficient material for making these constructions is not 
available in the textbook, and the child does not have it within his own 
background of experience (32). 

From the beginning of the child’s school experience he is confronted 
with the need for forming concepts through the medium of language 
alone and with very little to draw upon in his experience background. 
The vague and inadequate concepts which he develops through over- 
reliance on verbalism in the classroom then become the material for 
the formulation of new ideas in succeeding years. As a result, the child 
loses the natural zest for learning which was characteristic of his pre- 
school years and becomes content with vague and nebulous ideas. 
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Just as the child must achieve for himself the developmental tasks 
of learning to talk, write, and read, so he must construct meanings for 
himself. Adults can guide, stimulate, and provide the materials for 
the construction of meanings but the child must arrive at them in his 
cwn way and time. How well he succeeds depends upon his intelligence, 
experience, interest, linguistic skill, and the methods of work which 
he is developing (32). Each child is master of his own learning. He 
constructs his concepts out of the materials of his experience. In order 
to do so he needs help to clarify and organize the ideas he has gained 
through haphazard experience. This means that he needs constant 
opportunities to express himself, so that the teacher may know the 
developmental stage he has reached and may guide and assist him. 
Interest and individual purpose are important if the child is to suc- 
ceed in building accurate meanings and in broadening and deepening 
them through further experience. Command of language grows con- 
sistently throughout the school years and becomes an increasingly ef- 
fective medium for teaching and learning. 

Textbook material is difficult for children not only because of 
the compactness and general nature of its content but because of the 
form in which the material is stated. Children do not use the vocab- 
ulary of textbooks in their daily contacts with each other nor do they 
use the difficult sentence patterns. Flesch, in a recent book, has called 
attention to the need for simplifying talk both in vocabulary and sen- 
tence structure (18). The closer that printed material can come to 
his standards for plain talk the more valuable it will be to children. 
Simplification to the point of restricting vocabulary is neither necessary 
nor desirable, but most of the content which appears in textbooks would 
gain in value through expansion and simplification. 


Language, Thinking, and Learning 


A brief overview of the sequence of language learning in the young 
child may facilitate understanding of the language of the school-age 
child. Great individual differences in the language acquisition of chil- 
dren result in the appearance of some children at school with very 
immature language development as well as some with unusually ma- 
ture language. Since the teacher must adapt her guidance and teaching 
to the level of comprehension and response of each child, clear under- 
standing of developmental sequence is’ essential. 

The child’s earliest forms of expression are the cry, facial ex- 
pression, and bodily contortions. Vocal sounds begin with the birth cry, 
and within a very few days they include the grunt, vocal sigh, and vocal 
yawn (51). All of the children in Shirley’s study of twenty-five babies 
made sounds resembling syllables at the end of three months. By the 
time the children were a year old much of their babbling was sentence- 
like in form, and this conversational jargon carried over and was mixed 
with their early comprehensible speech. Inflections and intonations 
resembling those in adult speech were noted during the first year, but 
the first word was recorded by the examiners at the median age of 
sixty weeks (51). The child is responsive to intonations and inflections 
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in the adult’s voice at an early age and can distinguish between angry 
and friendly talking at six months. 

It is actually very difficult, because of the child’s play and experi- 
mentation with sounds, to be sure when he utters his first word. Shir- 
ley found first words to be nouns in most cases, though there was a 
sprinkling of verbs, adverbs, and adjectives. Pronouns appeared later, 
at the median age of ninety-two weeks. 

Watts characterizes the child’s second year as the year of “the 
naming activity.” He calls attention to the fact that, as soon as the 
notion enters the child’s mind that things have names, he shows great 
interest in the naming process, Children learn, through association and 
repetition, the names which adults attach to objects and they invent 
names of their own on occasion. Baby talk and repetition of words such 
as bow-wow and bye-bye are common at this time, though most sensible 
parents do not encourage the continuation of baby talk after clear ar- 
ticulation has become possible (58). 

Sometime during this second year the understanding sppears to 
dawn that words are useful in achieving one’s ends, and from this 
time on language development is very rapid. “Jargon at 18 months, 
words at 2 years, sentences at 3 years” is the order of growth (22, p. 43). 
So says Gesell, but he admits that this oversimplifies the developmental 
forces at work. Two-year-olds acquire words; three-year-olds use them. 
Vocabulary increases at a rapid rate, trebling between the age of two 
and three and reaching an average of about a thousand words. Some 
words are used for their melody value, some for humor value, and 
others are definitely carriers of meaning. The child talks as he acts, 
and uses action to perfect his talking. 

The majority of the early studies of language development in chil- 
dren deal with vocabulary. Researchists counted and recorded the ap- 
pearance of new words in the child’s repertoire of used symbols, often 
classifying them as to parts of speech. A commonly quoted study, that 
of Medorah Smith, indicates a vocabulary of a little less than 900 words 
at three years, 1,500 words at four, 2,000 at five, and 2,500 at six 
(8, 53). Watts, in a study of English children, found the figure to 
be nearer 3,500 at six years (58, p. 51). It is difficult to measure the 
vocabulary of children over six years of age because of the many in- 
fluences which are brought to bear upon the child and because of the 
diversity of his activities. A study by Gregory indicates that textbooks 
in the first three grades of the elementary school expose the child to 
5,000 words (29). Terman’s estimates, based on the sampling of words 
in the Stanford-Binet vocabulary test, indicate a vocabulary of 3,600 
words at eight years, 5,400 at ten, and 7,200 at twelve (8). Some esti- 
mates are higher than Terman’s. It is quite possible that the average 
English-speaking child between the ages of six and sixteen acquires 
new words at the average rate of from one to two or three thousand 
words a year (34). If the many meanings and usages of an individual 
word were added, the figure might run even higher than this. The 
addition of radio and motion pictures to the influences brought to bear 
upon school-age children has undoubtedly vastly enlarged their vocab- 
ularies of words and meanings. 

A number of students of children’s language have called attention 
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to the preponderance of nouns in the first vocabulary of the child and 
the relatively late appearance of pronouns (44, 51, 54, 58). Markey is 
convinced that any classification of a child’s vocabulary upon the basis 
of adult parts of speech is a factitious and highly arbitrary process, 
particularly with reference to nouns (42, p. 54). “He calls attention 
to Dewey’s early conviction that in reality these words are action words 
and word sentences rather than nouns, and that it would be as appro- 
priate to classify them, on the basis of usage, as action words or verbs 
(18). 

Drever is quoted as indicating that the best way to increase the 
number of nouns a child can use is to enrich his material environment, 
while his stock of verbs can be increased by enlarging his interest in 
practical activities (14). The acquisition of other parts of speech de- 
pends upon powers of abstraction which are related to native intelli- 
gence and rate of maturation. 

Growth in the length and complexity of the sentences a child uses 
indicates growth in language power. In infant speech the inflection 
the child uses in uttering a single word may give it the meaning of 
an entire sentence. The word daddy can be an exclamation, a question, 
or a declaratory statement. A number of studies have measured the 
gradual increase in the number of words per remark (3, 17, 31, 45, 51). 
Comparison of available studies tends to indicate that children of higher 
average socio-economic status and higher average intelligence tend to 
use a larger number of words per remark during the period from 
eighteen to fifty-four months (34). Davis, in a study of twins, single- 
tons with siblings, and only children from five to ten years of age, found 
an average of 4.6 words at five and a half years, 5.3 at six and a 
half years, and 6.5 at nine and a half years (9, 34). 

Increase in age and maturity brings increase in the number of 
complete sentences as well as increase in the use of complex and com- 
pound sentences. In Fisher’s study only five per cent of the sentences 
used by older preschool children were complex and two per cent were 
compound (17). As sentences develop more complexity, there is an 
increase in the use of inflections and the past and future tense of 
verbs (34). The best single criterion of maturity in expression ap- 
pears to be the children’s use of complex sentences (19, 40, 52). 

Because the sentence is commonly conceived to be the unit for 
speech and thought, many teachers try to make children speak on 
every possible occasion in complete sentences. In conversation many 
clearly understood expressions are not sentences. Of course, certainly, 
good morning, tickets please are not complete sentences but they con- 
vey definite meaning. The natural unit of thought is the idea which 
“sometimes requires a word, scmetimes a phrase, and sometimes a full 
sentence as the unit of linguistic expression” (58, p. 66). Teachers’ 
painstaking emphasis upon the elimination of and in children’s sentences 
has frequently caused children to resort to short choppy sentences be- 
cause they were not yet mature enough to see relationships which could 
be expressed through the dependent clauses of complex sentences. 

During the course of his development of language, the child ac- 
quires the formulas current in his environment. How do you do? Thank 
vou, Oh, dear! are invariable forms which express emotion or meet a 
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personal need. These the child learns to use in situations comparable 
to adult usage. Parents are frequently disturbed over the ease with 
which a child picks up and remembers the socially unacceptable forms 
he chances to hear. These invariable formulas have been called prim- 
itive forms of expression, while expressions which call for thinking 
and which are patterned to fit meaning and need are designated as 
free expressions (38, 58). 

Free expression begins, strictly speaking, when the child learns 
to modify simple forms of expression to meet his needs. Daddy gone 
becomes dolly gone, milk all gone; the child follows his pattern but finds 
it possible to vary it to express differences in situation and experience. 
This marks the beginning of real sentences and clear expression of 
meaning. 

Young children give their growing powers of speech a tremendous 
amount of exercise. A child of three or four has been estimated to be 
linguistically inactive only nineteen minutes of his waking day, with 
four minutes his longest period of silence. He says approximately 
7,600 words per day at three and 10,500 at five (7, 52). A study of 
the total number of words uttered by children in a nursery school dur- 
ing approximately three hours of morning session averaged 402 for 
twenty-four to twenty-nine months old children to 1,772 for children 
from forty-two to forty-seven months (34, 35). A child’s loquacity 
tends to increase considerably more rapidly than his vocabulary. 

The use of language for communication is a mark of social growth 
en the part of the child. Piaget, in studies of French-speaking chil- 
dren in Switzerland, found the age of real conversation to begin at 
approximately seven and a half years (49). Teachers of English chil- 
dren have found evidence of conversation between children a year or 
two earlier than this, and studies of American children have arrived 
at similar conclusions (34, 44, 52, 58). The speech of all young chil- 
dren is highly egocentric, characterized by much talking to oneself and 
use of the pronouns J, mine, and me. Children of nursery school age 
and some children in kindergarten carry on what Piaget has called 
collective monologue or parallel speech, each content to talk in the pres- 
ence of other talking and playing children with no evidence of desire 
for a listener or for verbal response. Socialized speech begins when 
the child talks to influence others and to gain response from them. 
Conversation at this stage is almost certain to be largely disputes. 

Real conversation begins wher one child’s interests conflict with 
and overlap those of another child. Remarks made by one child which 
hurt or annoy another are at first ignored or fought with tears or 
exchange of blows. People quarrel, G. K. Chesterton has said, because 
they have not learned to argue. Quarreling with words tends to begin 
in the child’s fifth year; forms of speech used in polite disagreement 
come much later. Disputes tend to be of the ’tis not! ’tis too! type 
which end only when one child wearies of the dispute and withdraws 
or diverts attention to something else. Arguments in which children 
cite reasons in support of their contentions rarely appear before the 
age of seven (58). It appears true that the best form of adult guid- 
ance is that which causes a child to feel a need for making himself 
understood. 
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It is interesting to note that no sooner do children reach a stage 
in the command of language which makes it possible for them to com- 
municate easily with both adults and children than they begin to show 
great interest in the modification and distortion of language. Middle 
grade children delight in coining words and in mutilating and trans- 
muting words into secret or, to them, new and amusing forms. Secret 
language abounds among some groups of children during the years 
when they are beginning to break away from adult domination and 
find greater. satisfaction in contact with their peers. Children do not 
coin slang in the mature, sophisticated sense in which Jesperson defines 
it (837). Their unusual expressions, which may be the result of change, 
experimentation, improvisation, or ignorance, are caught up and fixed 
by the appreciation, approval, or mere acceptance of others. 

Living together informally at school unifies the language of chil- 
dren through common experience and continuous interaction. 

The sharing of literature helps in the unification of groups of chil- 
dren through common experience and continuous interaction. 
and similar understanding of word meanings. Talking, sharing, and 
living together levels the speech of some children upward, of others 
downward. Parents of children who have been carefully taught cor- 
rect speech are disturbed over the boy of nine to fourteen years who 
persists in using incorrect or distorted speech. At this age, he prefers 
to be like his contemporaries regardless of the fact that his own early 
training was superior to theirs. It is comforting to note that at a 
later age, when he has grown to the point where he wishes to make 
a more mature and sophisticated impression, he can revert very easily 
to the quality of speech learned in his home. 


Growth in Language Power 


It is generally conceded that language power is closely related to 
intellectual power. Other things being equal, “a person’s mastery of 
language for general purposes is a reliable index to his intellectual 
powers” (58, p. 26). Studies of speech disorder indicate an unmis- 
takable connection between linguistic ability and general intelligence. 
Hawk, in a study of children who were being given help with the 
motor process of speech development, found that LQ. tested as much 
as 40 points higher after six months to a year of speech training. 

Verbalization can assist the individual in many types of learning 
tasks. Warden studied the ability of sixty persons to master a maze 
by threading it with a stylus while blindfolded (57). He found that 
those who relied mainly on the “feel” of the route required more than 
four times as many repetitions to produce perfect performance as did 
those who verbalized the details of the route. Those who relied upon 
visualized reconstruction required more than twice as many repetitions 
as the verbalizers. Those who verbalized the route were able to reg- 
ister their experience more rapidly and efficiently than those who 
relied on concrete images alone. 

Watts gave vocabulary tests to several thousand children in Bir- 
mingham, England, dividing the group into two sections representing 
poor districts and comparatively well-to-do districts. He found that 
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at ten years of age the children from well-to-do districts “were able 
to score an average of fifty per cent more marks” than those from 
poorer districts, but that this advantage was gradually lost, so that 
at the age of fourteen the influence of economic background was leveled 
eff (58, p. 26). This indicates danger in assuming that native in- 
telligence of children can be measured by a test which is based upon 
the use of language. Intellectual ability apparently enables children 
to develop power in the use of language when environmental factors 
favor such development. 

Children need a great variety of types of experience in the course 
of their growth and development, and this experience must be gradually 
fitted into the orderly pattern of their thinking. Language plays a large 
part in the process of organizing and systematizing knowledge and ex- 
perience. Free discussion helps children to weave individual ideas and 
experiences into the growing pattern of their total experience and 
also helps them to gain increasing comprehension of general and ab- 
stract terminology. It was stated earlier that young children first 
think abstract or general terms with reference to concrete situations; 
punctuality, for example, is taken to mean coming to school on time 
(58). Moral, ethical, and aesthetic concepts grow through contact with 
many concrete situations in which they are exemplified until general- 
ization at last becomes possible. 

Relational thinking and complex processes of thought depend upon 
the acquisition of words and modes of expression which are differeit 
from those used in the early stages of speech development. Training in 
the higher mental processes should be a part of the language arts pro- 
gram from kindergarten through college (15, 28, 39). 

Growth in language power calls for the addition of new vocabulary 
and also for the expansion and addition of new meanings for previously 
acquired words. The concept big must be expanded until it can include 
the size of an insect and the expanse of the universe. The concept 
thick must be related to many experiences until the child is able to 
think a thick coat, thick cream, thick fur, thick fog, and the thickness 
of the ice-cap of Greenland. The concept of truth must grow from 
mere relating of actual happenings to a philosophic ideal to be sought 
after (46, 50, 52). 

Children need to be taught an efficient method of problem solving. 
Smith has called attention to the fact that it is wasteful to leave them 
to stumble into the processes of reasoning for themselves (52, p. 64). 
They should be given direct instruction in the steps to be followed in 
solving a problem: (1) defining the problem, (2) collecting and eval- 
uating pertinent material, (3) organizing the material so that its rela- 
tionships stand out clearly, and (4) presenting it effectively. To be 
effective, the teaching should be related to real problems and real 
needs. An academic approach is of little value. 

Learning to defend and support ideas through genuine experience 
is also essential to growth in language power. Young children can be 
guided from the ’tis not! ’tis too! stage of controversy into giving the 
reasons for their convictions and finding reasons where they have none. 
Older children can be given experience in organizing the reasons for 
their conclusions and presenting them in logical and convincing form. 
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They can be encouraged to do simple research into cause and effect 
and to present their material in orderly sequence. 

Growth in critical thinking should be emphasized through the span 
of organized education. Young children can be encouraged to be dis- 
satisfied with vague and partially understood experiences and can be 
stimulated to be intellectually curious. Such curiosity is not fruitful 
in itself unless it leads to initiative in securing satisfaction and under- 
standing. Older children can be encouraged to inquire into generaliza- 
tions and abstractions and follew them up until enough experience and 
material have been amassed to make meaning satisfactorily clear. Glass- 
er has analyzed his own methods of developing critical thinking and 
has presented a series of questions which serve as a check list to study 
critical thinking of groups and individuals (24). Growth in critical 
thinking takes place slowly, and children need consistent guidance in 
developing the necessary qualities. In spite of guided practice, they 
tend to revert to easier patterns and require challenge and stimulation 
to keep them working to capacity until they reach a level of maturity 
and social responsibility at which they can function independently. 


Some Social Aspects of Language 


Language becomes a social instrument for the child when he learns 
that through its use he can influence elements in his environment. From 
that point on, language growth and social growth advance together. 
The two-year-old who calls all men and women daddy and mommy has 
a long way to go before he understands social relationships, but he 
has made a beginning. The size and type of the child’s social group in- 
fluences his progress in language development. Williams and Mattson, 
in a study of the effect of social grouping upon the language of pre- 
school children, found that, though there was a considerable amount 
of monologue and dual monolegue when children were in a group to- 
gether, enlarging the play group resulted in the use of more of social 
and less of egocentric language than was found in a smaller group. On 
the other hand, when one child was alone with an adult there were 
more questions than when children played in a group with their con- 
temporaries (60). 

Social interaction begins simply with the young child and passes 
through various developmental stages as he grows from almost com- 
plete self-absorption to understanding of others and their attitudes, 
feelings, and needs. The learning of social amenities and the acqui- 
sition of forms of courtesy parallel the child’s growth in awareness of 
others and consideration for them. While the two- and three-year-old 
child may absorb some forms of courtesy such as please and thank you 
from their use in his environment, these forms are seldom completely 
mastered until the child can at least partially understand the feelings 
and attitudes of others. Real courtesy is not the mere saying of words 
but is the sympathetic understanding and appreciation of the emotional 
reaction and response which takes place in others that comes through 
an individual’s ability to think himself in their situation. This ability 
comes only with maturity and as a result of many social experiences. 
The quality of human relationships often hinges upon the use of 
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language in national and international as well as in individual interac- 
tion. The postwar problems which exist between the United States and 
Russia appear to hinge at times on different interpretations of words. 
Children can learn very early that misunderstandings and hurt feel- 
ings can grow out of failure to make one’s meaning clear in human 
intercourse. Words have different connotations for different people, 
depending upon backgrounds of experience (50, 52). Also, the way in 
which a request is worded may cause a favorable or unfavorable re- 
action in the listener. Occasional analysis of crudely and discourteously 
worded remarks serves to make children aware of the psychological 
effects of language. 

Families as well as larger cultural grouns develop modes of ex- 
pression that are peculiarly their own. The language of a family 
serves as a social index to its level of culture. Children absorb the 
family linguistic system with its family peculiarities and private mean- 
ings and pronunciations (6). School language must respect and accept. 
home language. Watts calls attention to the problem of English chil- 
dren who are taught a language at school which despises and attempts 
to crush and weed out the home Janguage. Children accept the school 
emphasis as indication that there are two languages and try to use 
one in one place and one in the other. The result is an interweaving 
which causes absurdities when “cockney” is mixed with the school form 
as the individual strives to please through the use of “school English” 
(58). It could probably be said that the gradual development of an 
American English is a similar development. American pronunciation of 
certain words has come to differ from that of the English, many words 
bear different connotations, and modifications take place in grammat- 
ical structure. These forms gain widespread recognition and accept- 
ance within the national family and may eventually attain official rec- 
ognition and incorporation into the national language, whereas forms 
used by the individual family tend te be modified by the culture out- 
side the home. Communal or group understanding and action take 
place when the language used in intercourse is clear and acceptable to all. 

Teachers in a New York school who observed the noon-time lunch- 
eon conversations of a group of seven-year-olds found them using a 
pattern of actions, a gesture language, to express feelings and atti- 
tudes. Hand and finger action expressed varying degrees of approval 
or dislike. Their culture pattern became “an action pattern, a social 
structure, built in part around a communal bag of tricks” (4, p. 148). 

The ability to carry on a conversation is evidence of language power. 
Attention was called earlier to the fact that children’s first social re- 
action to each other may be in the form of dispute when one child’s 
area of interest overlaps that of another child. Children grow grad- 
ually to the point where they can carry on a simple conversation with 
an adult and with each other. Several writers have indicated the 
direction growth should take in the schools (5, 27, 30, 48, 52). Evi- 
dences of growth are discernible from level to level, though there are 
great differences between individuals at each level. The first emphasis 
is on helping the child to feel comfortable and secure in the group 
and developing a desire to participate. Later come problems of voice, 
enunciation, content, organization, and interaction within the group 
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through questions and discussion. Listening is as important as par- 
ticipation and is essential to it. 

Attempts at group discussion with children of seven years and 
younger result in litthke more than exchange of individual experiences. 
A real meeting of minds is not achieved on many subjects nor for any 
length of time until children are more mature. Mabie found that the 
amount of interaction which could be achieved by first grade children 
as compared with solo performances and monologue depended upon the 
kind of project they were carrying on (41). A really vital common 
enterprise served as an occasion for the give-and-take of discussion even 
at the age of six. 

Baker studied the contributions of children to group discussion in 
Grades II, IV, and VI and found clear evidences of growth (2, 52). In- 
creased maturity was shown in the topics selected for discussion as 
well as in the children’s use of material from vicarious sources, their 
interest in the remote as contrasted with the immediate in time and 
space, their greater reliance on their own thinking, and the evidence of 
a real “meeting of minds.” 

Preschool and primary teachers give time and encouragement 
to the sharing of individual, personal experiences. The telling of in- 
cidents and experiences has an important place in the program for 
younger children. Freedom cf expression can be gained most easily 
when the child has something to tell that is of real and personal con- 
cern to him. Teachers of older children encourage selection of ma- 
terial and topic with thought for the interest of the listener, organiza- 
tion which permits economical telling, and colorful and forceful use of 
picture-making words, plot, and dramatic effect (52). 

Creative writing which is done for the sheer enjoyment of the 
writer also has its social aspects. The child who pours forth his own 
thought and feeling for the joy of doing it is adding to his own inner 
sense of power and of the worth of his ideas. Ferebee and others, in 
their delightful book They All Want to Write, describe their own ex- 
perience in seeing “energy kindled and honest pride effected by crea- 
tive effort” which in turn causes “fa new and stronger person to quicken 
into being” (16). Witty called attention during the war to the inten- 
sified need of children for creative self-expression in that period of 
insecurity and tension. Encouraging the child to write about his vital 
experiences served as an aid to mental health and tolerance and gave 
the teacher insight into the child’s interests and needs. 

Like dancing, music, and art, language is expression and is there- 
fore both personal and social in its origin and utilization. Its value is 
proportionate to the value of the ideas that are expressed. Therefore 
any increase in linguistic power is the result of expansion and illumina- 
tion of experience and insight. 


Language and Interest in Things 


Language growth takes place in a great variety of settings, many 
of which are connected with things. The first impetus to the develop- 
ment of speech comes with the child’s recognition of the fact that ob- 
jects have names. His question, ““What’s ’at?” is persistent until he can 
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attach names to most of the objects in his environment. Need for gen- 
eralization follows almost immediately because he finds that the word 
dog can be applied to creatures which are large and small, short-haired 
and long-haired, and of a variety of colors and contours. 

The next step in understanding the physical world lies in learn- 
ing the properties of common objects. Adults speak of this ball as big, 
that one little; this block as heavy, that one light; this toy as soft, 
that one hard. All mental advance depends upon experiences which 
are numerous and varied and upon the association of descriptive words 
with the contrasting experiences. The general ideas which are evolving 
are not abstractions in the fullest sense, since they cannot be held in 
the mind apart from the concrete images which they represent (58). 

Concepts of comparison, such as shorter, lighter, slower, come con- 
siderably later than simple descriptive terms and are the result of 
many experiences. The same is true of the notion of what is meant 
by doing a thing quickly, quietly, thoroughly. Knowledge gained through 
description is entirely founded upon first-hand acquaintance with ob- 
jects and events. 

Interest in what things are and what can be done with them is 
the next logical step. The child asks innumerable questions about the 
common things about him and how they are made. He wants to know 
how flowers, stars, and babies come to be; what makes the radio, the 
telephone, and the eggbeater work; and why the water runs down the 
drain; and he inquires about the source and operation of everything 
else that catches his interest. “Why?” is the ever-recurring question 
of the four-year-old, and one answer only opens the way to another 
question. Verbal exploration is accompanied by or leads to manipula- 
tive exploration and later, with greater maturity, to real experimenta- 
tion. On the adult level, man’s insatiable curiosity to know more about 
his universe and its operation leads to the discovery of new knowledge 
and clearer understanding of relationships, with each new generation. 

Color discrimination and color naming is interesting to the child 
of four to six years. He enjoys naming and classifying things accord- 
ing to the primary colors and can distinguish a few tints and shades 
of color. 

Interest in distinguishing between living and non-living things is 
keen during this period also. Very young children treat many inani- 
mate objects as animate and talk to and berate them as the mood 
indicates. After they have learned to distinguish between living and 
non-living things, children enjoy make-believe that invests inanimate 
things with life. They delight in stories such as Hans Andersen’s “The 
Steadfast Tin Soldier” and the poem, “The Gingham Dog and the Calico 
Cat.” Alice in Wonderland and The Jungle Books follow a little later, 
and satisfy this interest in unlikely things (58). 

A primary grade child describes or defines objects in terms of use: 
a chair is to sit on, a bed is to sleep on, shoes are what you wear on your 
feet. Later on, children begin to realize that objects can be classified 
on the basis of like factors, though they may differ considerably in 
other aspects. Dogs and cats are classified as animals, apples and 
cranges as fruits, long before children use such relatively difficult 
class names as liquid, chemical, and instrument. Practice in verbal 
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definition is excellent training in precise statement of meaning for 
older children and can be made an interesting experience for them. 
Younger children, also, can be encouraged to seek for more colorful and 
exact words to express their meanings instead of using “omnibus” words 
which do not paint clear pictures (52, 58). 

Concepts of number, size, weight, and quantity grow concurrently 
with the growth of other descriptive terms and meanings. The child 
learns to understand these, those; a few, many; a little, a lot; near, 
far; a few minutes; yesterday), today, and tomorrow; one, more, ete., 
as he deals with events and objects. Growth in the use of quantitative 
thinking and concepts of number takes place, as does other language 
growth, through many direct concrete experiences. Words take on 
meaning as they are applied in varying situations with dissimilar as 
well as similar objects (21, 58). Watts found that the power to think 
successfully about the shapes and sizes of things began to be acquired 
between the ages of nine and eleven (58, p. 24). Concepts of numbers 
come earlier. Gesell found that two-year-olds understand the concept 
two and three-year-olds the concept three (21). Five-year-olds can 
count by ones but become confused in going from decile to decile. They 
can also count and point to a small number of objects, though at four 
they were unable to manage objects and words simultaneously. From 
six upward, growth in number concepts and manipulation of numbers 
is rapid, but not always as rapid as the demands of textbook require- 
ments and course of study indicate. 


Language and Interest in Events 


Both native ability and the quality of the child’s language environ- 
ment influence the rate of his growth in appreciating and understanding 
time and space. Young children can think only in terms of things im- 
mediately at hand. The ability to talk intelligently about things re- 
mote in time and space is an achievement which comes later. 

The child’s growth in time sense is particularly interesting to 
trace (1, 21, 58). At two years he lives chiefly in the present, but 
he begins to use such words as gonna and in a minute. He has several 
words which indicate present time: now, today, “aw” day, “dis” day. He 
has no words for the past, Gesell has found, though he does attempt to 
use the past tense verbs, often inaccurately (21). He can comprehend 
simple time sequences such as “Go out to play after nap.” Six months 
later, at two and a half, he has more words for the present and a few 
words denoting future: some day, tomorrow, pretty soon. Past time 
may all be lumped into the expression last night. 

By the time the child is four he has a reasonably clear understand- 
ing of the sequence of the day’s events. He is using past, present, 
and future words freely and about equally. He adds many new time 
expressions and such broad concepts as next summer, last summer. The 
five-year-old, who still lives in the here and now, enjoys carrying on 
dramatic house play which involves sequences in time and the routines 
of the day. He uses most of the common time words used by adults 
and can tell how old he will be on his next birthday and what day it is. 
Watts cites studies of European children which indicate that many 
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children are not clear as to the meanings of yesterday, today, and tomor- 
row until approximately their fifth year (58). 

During the child’s early school years his time sense is developing 
rapidly. At seven he is beginning to tell time and to know the seasons 
and months. At eight he adds interest in dates and the reading of the 
calendar. He begins to show an interest in primitive peoples and meth- 
ods and in times past but is not very clear about it all. At nine he 
shows marked interest in biography in history, including interest in 
prehistoric times (21). 

Space sense is growing equally rapidly. Words indicating spatial 
relationships appear as early as eighteen months in bye-bye, all gone, 
down, and off. The three-year-old has added such words as over here, 
gone away, and it fits. He can carry out simple commands involving 
direction. 

The child of five lives almost completely in the here and now. He 
is interested in his home and immediate neighborhood. He likes to go on 
excursions with his mother, can do very simple errands, and can go 
to kindergarten by himself. A year later his environment is expanding 
to include the larger community, and, while he is still the center of 
his universe, he is also interested in and curious about the sun, the 
moon, and the whole world. 

The nine-year-old has expanded his interest in community life 
until it includes business, industries, transportation, weather, plant and 
animal life in the community, and holiday and seasonal activities. His 
environment has widened to include the whole earth, and he enjoys 
the study of cultures outside his own (21). 

Gesell’s studies indicated interest in history on the part of nine- 
year-olds, but a study carried on with English children brought to 
light very little interest in much that pertains to history. Watts con- 
cludes that history is scarcely a study for children and expressed his 
conviction that it would be well to confine the teaching of history to 
simple biography in order to enlarge children’s experience with human 
behavior (58, p. 180). 


Language in Personal and Impersonal Relationships 


The part played by language in the growth of the child’s personal 
and social relationships shows an interesting sequence of development. 
Several researchists have studied the use the child makes of pronouns, 
in order to follow his growth in self-awareness and awareness of others. 
Shirley found that the children in her study used their first pronouns at 
the median age of ninety-nine weeks (51). Several tabulations of early 
uses of pronouns indicate that, as Jersild says, “The I’s have it” (17, 
26, 35, 53, 62). J, mine, and me are hard-worked words in the vocab- 
ulary of the child from two to four. He is the center of his expand- 
ing universe and can understand other phenomena only with relation 
to himself. Goodenough found that pronouns of first person singular 
were used more frequently during play with other children than when 
the child was alone with an adult. Data gathered by Young indicated 
that, though first person singular pronouns were most common, the 
subjects referred more often to other persons, situations, and things 
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than to themselves. Though the three-year-old’s sense of J is strong, 
he can combine self with another and use we. 

The child of four has an expanded sense of self which is expressed 
in bragging, boasting, and what Gesell calls “out of bounds behavior.” 
He is developing a strong feeling for family and home and boasts 
about them. He has begun to realize that other children are separate 
entities, that they have feelings and thoughts of their own, and that 
they are both like him and different from him (21, p. 319). Five is a 
somewhat impersonal age when the child takes himself and others for 
granted, and six is a rather difficult age. The child is self-centered 
but expansive and not very discriminating. Gesell says he knows every- 
thing at this age, wants everything, and wants to do everything his own 
way. He wants to be first in everything—the best loved, the most 
praised, the winner. 

Seven is an age when the child appears self-conscious and with- 
drawn, absorbing impressions but seeming to live in “another world,” 
not hearing requests made of him. He wants his own place in the 
school and family group and fears that he may lose his identity. His 
world is rapidly expanding and he is trying to find his place in it. 

During his eighth year the child is more conscious of himself and 
more confident. He is interested in everything pertaining to his en- 
vironment and himself, but his chief interest is in relationships with 
cthers, both adults and children. By nine or ten he is becoming more 
oriented toward his contemporaries than toward his parents (21). He 
is becoming a distinct personality. 

The child’s relationships with mother and father, siblings, the 
family as a whole, other children, and teachers are shown through both 
attitude and speech. These relationships change in intensity and ex- 
pand or contract as his understanding of the world and of life expands 
and takes on meaning. He is forever seeking orientation in his en- 
larging universe of things, people, ideas, and relationships. Orientation, 
understanding, and language grow in related manner from year to 
year, a network of growth in which each strand is dependent upon the 
others. 

Children show little ability to analyze personality until they are 
seven or older. Watts found that from seven to eleven they make 
rapid progress in mastering the language needed to describe the more 
striking characteristics of persons they meet (52, 58). At first, people 
are classified as nice, good, hateful, or mean. With experience and ma- 
turity, children learn to narrow and refine their terms and concepts 
so that they become more specific and more clearly descriptive. Ex- 
perience in discussing characters in the literature they read helps them 
to clarify and refine their thinking. Dramatic interpretation and im- 
personation also aid in this learning process. 


The Development of Appreciations, Attitudes, and Ideals 


Feelings, attitudes, and ideals are closely related to language and 
frequently utilize language for their expression. Feelings of pleasant- 
ness or unpleasantness may be associated with sense impressions, or 
with the furthering or frustrating of impulses to action. Feelings as- 
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sociated with sense impressions may be related to scents, sights, sounds, 
tastes, physical comfort, or discomfort. They are frequently expressed 
in exclamations of pleasure or displeasure. Feeling, or emotion, may 
be bound up with impulses to act on, which result in pleasure if af- 
forded outlet and in fear or anger if frustrated. 

The development of response to feeling as it takes place between 
infancy and maturity can be illustrated through the study of anger 
responses. Goodenough, in a study of anger in young children, found 
that as age increased primitive bodily responses were replaced by reac- 
tions of a less violent and more symbolic character. With the begin- 
ning of speech, verbal rejoinders began to take the place of overt 
motor expressions of anger (25, 58). The child up to the age of two 
and a half or three expresses himself through crying, screaming, and 
angry noises. The five- or six-year-old may express his anger through 
verbal aggressiveness in the threat “I’ll kill you,” “I'll hit you,” or “I 
hate you.” He calls names and says angrily that he is “mad.” The 
seven-year-old objects with “That isn’t fair,” “It’s a gyp,” or threatens 
“T’ll beat you up” (21). 

Sentiments develop in early life through experience and through 
the absorption of enthusiasms, interests, and attitudes from the adults 
with whom the child is in constant contact. Sentiments of love and 
hate which grow out of these contacts influence the development of the 
more mature sentiments and values of later life. Emotionalized habits 
of thought and standards of conduct are shaped in this manner and 
they, in turn, shape all future experience (58, p. 220). 

Gesell has given a clear picture of the early growth of sentiments 
in his chart of growth gradients in the expression of affective attitudes 
of children up to ten years (21, pp. 287-294). Whereas at two the child 
shows real affection toward his mother and possibly toward other 
adults, at two and a half he tends to be “domineering, imperious, selfish, 
possessive, demanding—verbally asserting domination over members of 
the family.” By three he is friendly, conforming, and desirous of 
pleasing, but at four he is again out of bounds, quarrelsome, argumen- 
tative, boastful, a tattler, but at bed-time he expresses affection with 
a hug and a kiss. At five he is serious, businesslike, realistic, literal, 
and a great talker, but at six he lacks stability and equilibrium and 
may be explosive, rebellious, rude, and stubborn, and use language 
aggressively. At seven, on the other hand, he is more serious, ab- 
sorbed, thoughtful, and inhibited. He expects too much of himself and 
may be moody and unhappy. He complains that nobody likes him, 
things are not as they should be, people are unfair. At eight there is 
a tendency to disequilibrium between the child and others. He may 
be demanding and rude to his mother or strongly affectionate. He 
may burst into tears or have laughing jags. He is often gay and cheer- 
ful but at times shows feelings of guilt. His disequilibrium shows it- 
self in a variety of ways. The nine-year-old is in better equilibrium 
and is becoming more independent. He gets angry at his parents but 
is proud of them and affectionate toward them. He can now use lan- 
guage to express more subtle and refined emotions, such as pity, en- 
vy, and self-criticism. Gesell’s charts of growth gradients should be 
comforting and helpful to both parents and teachers. 
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The development of humor is important to understand and interest- 
ing to trace. The two-year-old finds such experiences as chasing and 
peekaboo highly amusing, while at three he wili enjoy word play, simple 
riddles, and guessing, especially if the adult will make his guesses ab- 
surdly humorous. At four he likes silly names, showing off, and ex- 
aggeration; at five he is in the stage of crude slap-stick humor; at 
six he enjoys giggling, making faces, and otherwise showing off; at 
seven he has little sense of humor and cannot be guided through a 
humorous approach to problems; at eight he thoroughly enjoys hu- 
mor stories, especially when someone is fooled or made uncomfortable; 
and at nine he enjoys humor and will repeat a funny story many times. 
He is beginning to be able to accept jokes on himself, though he could not 
before (21). Humor is essential to wholesome, well-rounded develop- 
ment and should be guided and encouraged. While the humor of small 
children and some of the humor of adults is of the sort in which ac- 
tions speak louder than words, as one grows more mature what he 
laughs at is more likely to have a linguistic element in it, and the fun 
is enhanced through good story telling (58). 

Language is the key tc much of modern psychotherapy. The 
confused emotional life of a disturbed individual is frequently set in 
order through free discussion. Causes of troubles in the patient’s 
life are brought forth and faced as impersonally as possible and dis- 
cussed freely and fully in an effort to give him a new perspective and 
scale of values. 

Aesthetic development is closely related to feeling. Feeling for 
beauty, for sound and rhythm in verse, for skillfully painted word pic- 
tures, for pleasing effects in lines, color, and tone harmony is really emo- 
tional response. Aesthetic appreciation and intellectual understanding 
are closely related, though one may be possible without the other. Aes- 
thetic appreciation in children is closely associated with their indi- 
vidual and group interests, and it cannot operate without interest. One 
of the tasks of education is to lead children to higher and higher levels 
of interest and of aesthetic appreciation through exposing them to the 
best to which they are capable of responding. 

In the Upanishads, ancient and metaphysical treatises of Hindu- 
ism, it is said, “If there were no speech, neither right nor wrong would 
be known, neither true nor false, neither the pleasant nor the unpleas- 
ant. Speech makes us understand all this. Meditate on speech” (28, p. 
21). The literature of the human race is filled with material which 
has been written on virtue and sin; philosophers and other wise men 
have never ceased to discuss it. 

There was a time when parents and teachers were sure they knew 
what children ought to be and do. Now they are concerned with study- 
ing what the child actually is and what he does. 

An infant is sensitive to smiles very early, and he soon becomes 
sensitive also to frowns and tones which indicate disapproval. From 
desire to please, he grows into self-willed and assertive behavior. He 
does not want the kind of care he accepted a year ago. His attitudes 
toward obedience and toward praise and blame vacillate upwards or 
downwards from year to year as he grows in independence and in sense 
of power and personal responsibility. 
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Blaming and alibiing begin with blaming inanimate objects at 
age four, denying responsibility and blaming others up through the 
seventh year, and gradually accepting responsibility for his acts by 
the age of eight and nine but insisting upon fairness in apportioning 
blame (21). 

Responsiveness to reason grows through several clearly delineated 
steps between two and ten years of age. The two-and-a-half-year-old 
cannot make choices; he wants to have both alternatives. By the time 
he is three the adult can bargain with him because he can respond to 
reason and he makes choices more easily. The five-year-old can decide 
quickly what he wants; he likes to have his own way but can be per- 
suaded to change his mind and to conform. A year later, at six, he has 
difficulty in coming to a decision, but once his mind is made up he 
will not change it but will respond with an emotional explosion when 
pressed to change. Seven, Gesell says, is a transition stage. The chiid 
is beginning to have standards of conduct and can be appealed to eth- 
ically. By the time he is nine he can be appealed to through reason 
quite successfully (21). 

The sense of good and bad, of truth, and of property grows from 
level to level of maturity until the child can understand and accept the 
standards which are set by the society in which he lives. Truth, hon- 
esty, money, property, right, and wrong are abstract concepts which 
are acquired gradually through many experiences and many exposures 
to adult thinking and guidance. 

The development of cause and effect thinking has interested 4 
number of researchists (10, 11, 12, 33, 47). Watts calls attention to 
the necessity of encouraging children to observe and understand, as 
soon as they are mature enough to do so, the natural behavior of ob- 
jects in the physical world (58, p. 155). He is convinced that it is 
possible to introduce a superior child to the idea of natural cause and 
effect as early as four or five, and that the child needs help in dis- 
tinguishing between reality and the illusion or make-believe of an an- 
thropomorphic approach to the universe. 

Credit for pioneer work in this difficult field goes to Piaget, of 
Rousseau Institute in Geneva, Switzerland, who studied children’s ex- 
planations of various events, using the individual-interview method. He 
used experiments, questions, and demonstrations to investigate their 
ideas about the movement of clouds, the floating of boats, the nature of 
air, the origin of wind, ete. He classified the children’s explanations 
into seventeen types of causal thought, each characteristic of a differ- 
ent stage in causal thinking (47). The implication in Piaget’s writing is 
that he conceives of causal thinking as a general ability, that when a 
child’s thinking reaches a certain stage of development he answers all 
questions of causality consistently at this level. 

Deutsche, in a study of the thinking of children in this country, 
concludes that there is no general ability to reason causally, but that 
causal explanations vary from one level to another, depending upon 
the problem being attacked (12). She found that girls tend, more than 
do boys, to give phenomenistic explanations (such as “The pebble sinks 
to the bottom because it is white”) which show no concept of relations. 
Boys, on the other hand, consistently give a higher percentage of 
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logical-deduction answers, reasoning from a principle. The quality 
of causal thinking seemed not to be related to socio-economic status but 
to show more relationship to age, grade, and sex. Evidence presented 
by Deutsche’s study “suggests that training, such as is given in the 
public schools, is an important factor in determining the causal ex- 
planations of children” (12, p. 144). 

Gesell traces in similar manner the growth of the child’s concep- 
tion of war, death, and deity. Three-year-old children can repeat 
prayers as they repeat nursery rhymes, but the child of four is asking 
many factual questions about God. Some children go through a period 
of believing that God is responsible for everything that happens to 
them. The five-year-old enjoys saying prayers and will add to them 
or make up original ones. Concepts of God, like concepts of Santa 
Claus, change from year to year and grow in the direction of the be- 
liefs and concepts held by the adults with whom the child is associated. 

The evolution of ethical and philosophic thinking which takes place 
in the child is stimulated and fostered by language until the child 
reaches the point in his development where he can take over for him- 
self. The moral and spiritual wrestling through which adolescents 
grow is a part of the total evolutionary process. 


Implications for Home and School Guidance and Teaching of Language 


Progress in the mastery of language is not a matter of planned 
instruction and willing learning but rather a process of natural devel- 
opment and maturation in an environment which provides stimulation 
and guidance. There are levels of mental development following one 
another in natural sequence which represent new powers and which 
are portrayed in the language used to express them. Language and 
thought develop together as an integrated whole. Language is of little 
value without ideas to express, and ideas are themselves dependent up- 
on language. 

Education cannot be a hurried process of forced development. It 
must proceed in a leisurely manner, providing an abundance of rich 
and varied experiences and time to talk them through to real under- 
standing and clear expression. Each concept built should be as well 
formed and accurate as the mind of the child can conceive at his level 
of maturity, because each concept and each step in language develop- 
ment form the foundation for the thinking and learning yet to come, 
and influences its quality. 
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